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TO   WASTE  NOT 

UNDER  the  snow 
Are  roots  to  blow 
So  soon  with  daffodils, 
And  buds  prepare 
The  cowslips'  wear, 
Buried  below  the  hills. 

Within  the  brake 
So  soon  shall  wake 

The  building  birds  to  sing  ; 
And  folded  now 
In  every  bough 

Are  bridals  of  the  spring. 

Shall  love  be  lost 
In  tardy  frost 

When  other  flowers  are  free  ? 
Or  less  than  birds 
Shake  happy  words 

As  blossoms  from  the  tree  ? 

O  love,  make  haste, 
Or  time  will  waste 

The  habit  of  your  lute, 
Prepare  your  string 
To  play  the  spring, 

Or  be  for  ever  mute. 

JOHN  DRINKWATER, 


SAMPLERS 

IN  praise  of  love,  upon  my  mind 
Samplers  I'll  make  to  be, 
As  lovers  long  ago  designed 

Emblems  of  courtesy, 
Threading  in  warm  and  frosty  wools 
Their  wisdom's  calendars  and  rules. 
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He  errs  to  think  those  hands  were  set 

All  spinster-like  and  cold 
Who  spelt  a  scarlet  alphabet, 

And  birds  of  blue  and  gold, 
And  made  immortal  garden-plots 
Of  daisies  and  forget-me-nots. 

The  bodkins  wove  an  even  pace, 

Yet  these  are  lyrics  too, 
Breathing  of  spectral  lawn  and  lace, 

Old  ardours  to  renew, 
For  in  the  corners  love  would  keep 
His  fold  among  the  little  sheep. 

So  I  will  samplers  make  as  well, 

Nor  shall  the  colours  lack 
In  shining  characters  to  tell 

Your  lovely  Zodiac, 
And  all  your  kisses  there  and  words 
Shall  spring  again  as  flowers  and  birds. 

JOHN  DRINKWATER. 


THE  IVORY  FLUTE 

A    FLOWERLIKE  butterfly,  with  wings  more  bright 
XJLThan  dream-lit  water  or  the  falling  flower 
Of  sleep,  hovered  within  a  sun-claspt  bower 
Full  of  bird  flutes  and  fluttered  plumes  of  light, 
And  like  the  fingered  stops  of  ivory  white 
That  yield  their  musics  in  a  honeyed  shower 
Wine-sweet,  wine-shed,  glimmered  with  the  moon's  dower 
Of  silver  witchery  and  luted  night. 

And  Spring  with  quickening  breath  drew  the  fleet  tune 

Of  life  from  carven  flute  and  hung  the  day 

With  purple  veils  and  colour  of  gold  and  green, — 

Soft  as  the  shadows  that  in  sun-fed  June 

Mantle  the  grape-flower,  while  the  butterfly  May 

Hovered  from  flower  to  flower  with  rose- white  sheen. 

JOHN  LESLIE  BOWERS. 


CHORAL 

SLEEP  laid  warm  fingers  on  mine  eyes,  and  shed 
Rose  and  dim  gold  of  dreams  upon  their  shade, 
And  I  beheld  the  coloured  lights  to  fade 
In  mask  of  gold  and  bloom  of  spangled  red, 

And  one,  with  myrtle  wreaths  about  his  head 
And  dream-sad  mouth,  stood  in  a  mooned  glade 
Enarched  of  lilac  gloom,  and  dream-wise  laid 
A  hand  upon  the  brow  of  one  long  dead  ; 

And  he  who  felt  the  soothed  touch  half-stirred 
And  woke,  as  one  whose  eyes  unclose  to  the  light 
Of  morning's  cloth  of  lilies  and  of  leaves,  and  smiled, 

Hearing  the  music  and  the  whispered  word 

Of  Love,  that  smote  thro'  the  dusk  shadow  of  night, 

Then  turned  and  sighed,  like  some  pain-fretted  child. 

JOHN  LESLIE  BOWERS. 


SHRIKE 

SHRIKE  upon  a  hawthorn  tree 
Singeth  :  "  God  created  me  !  " 
Shrew-mouse  in  her  agony 
Shrilleth  out  her  misery, 
Thrust  upon  a  shining  thorn, 
All  her  beauty  spoiled  and  torn. 

Masking  her  unlovely  mien, 
Nature  holds  a  little  screen, 
Carved  and  laid  with  jewel-green — 
"  Brother,  have  you  ever  seen 
Beauty  so  as  first  she  trod, 
Quickened,  from  the  hand  of  God  ? 

"  Ay  ;  and  you  may  be  at  ease — 
Death  unseen  unless  you  please  ; 
See  you  hills  and  quiet  trees, 
And  the  slow  unwearied  seas  ; 
Beauty  sing  about  your  head — 
Pain  I  know  till  I  am  dead  .  .  . 
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"  Pain,  whose  eyes  are  hollow  things, 
Dragging  her  long,  evil  wings — 
She  I  see  while  Beauty  sings, 
Resting  from  her  wanderings, 
All  night  in  her  starry  house — 
Shrike  and  that  poor  broken  mouse  !  " 

EVA  SPURWAY. 

"TO  EACH  THE  FASHION  OF  HIS 
DREAM  " 

ALL  night  the  strange,  thin  voices  pass, 
Bewildering  my  mind  from  sleep, 
While  you  your  distant  ways  pursue 
In  dreams  remote,  that  were  my  due, 
Could  I  in  Athens  trysting  keep, 
Or  walk  in  starred,  Sicilian  grass, 
Or  stir  me  from  the  shadows,  late 
In  Florence,  by  Ghiberti's  gate, 
Where  this  pale,  honeyed  moon  should  trace 
Shade  in  your  grave,  abstracted  face. 

Last  night,  in  sleep,  you  may  have  spread 
A  purple  cloth  on  Chester  wall, 
And  leaned  to  watch  the  moving  feet 
Of  men  come  up  from  Watling  Street, 
And  greet,  with  that  old  Roman  call, 
The  hard-faced  Csesar  at  their  head. 
Last  night,  the  little  while  I  slept, 
With  foolish  folk  I  trysting  kept ; 
These  many,  many  nights  I  seem 
To  have  forgotten  how  to  dream. 

And  while  I  sleep  not,  and  may  seek 
No  cities  for  your  dream  this  night, 
Rome,  with  her  little  tawny  hands, 
May  hold  you  in  the  swaddling  bands 
Of  some  new  story  of  delight ; 
And  how  much  shall  you  see  and  speak, 
And  in  what  flaming  cloth  shall  dress, 
And  with  how  many  crowds  shall  press, 
And  how  dear  shall  you  be  one  hour 
Wherein,  alone,  I  have  no  power  ! 

EVA  SPURWAY. 


JOANNA 


Till'.  m.,,j<  h.iiiuta  her  lipa,  and  rottftd  her  eyes 
The  puckered  lid«  are  drawn,  an  sorrowing 

Qffl  i  lie  last  notes  of  the  violin  .  .  . 
How  far  ahead  of  virtue  may  she  rite  ? 

Watdi  Ji':i  -.till  fa'.'-.,  for  virtue  flies  thefdn 
Even  without  the  swift  stroke  of  a  wing  ! 

The  wolf-skin  falls  and  rise*  with  each  breath, 
Her  pale  throat  glimmers  in  the  square-cut  dress, 

Her  chin  droops  to  her  shoulder  and  if  there 
Peaked  in  the  fur  ;  eyes,  that  through  time  and  death 

Follow  the  visionary  music,  spare 
No  rest  for  her  in  their  dim  eagerness, 

The  music  slips  away  in  sudden  chase  ,  ,  ,  ' 
On  the  grey  lap  her  inlaccd  fingers  stir, 

Waver  and  loosen  as  the  notes  recede  ; 
Out  of  the  shadow  tilts  her  troubled  face, 

And,  rushing  with  ungovernable  speed, 
Light  leaps  into  her  eyes  and  wakens  her. 

EVA  SPURWAY. 


SONGS  FROM  THE  VALE  OF  ARDEN 

THE  BLUEBELL  WOOD 

HEAVEN  upon  earth !— for  overhead, 
Seen  through  the  oak's  young  leaf,  the  sky 
Looks  pale ;  it  lavishly  hath  shed 
Its  deepest  blue,  to  glorify 

This  wood,  and  pave  an  azure  way 
Meet  for  the  virgin  foot  of  May, 

Heaven  upon  earth  t — tor  here  recline 

Her  wood-nymphs,  quaffing  bluebell-breath, 
Making  her  beauty  more  divine ; 

From  their  bright  eyes  she  borroweth 
Fresh  radiance,  and  their  lips  rejoice 
To  lend  more  musk  to  her  voice, 
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Heaven  upon  earth  ! — for  love  is  here  ; 

The  greenwood  rings  with  mated  birds  ; 
The  bluebell-laden  atmosphere 

Is  rich  with  passion  beyond  words  ;1 
Arrayed  in  heaven  the  very  sod 
Cries  to  the  heart  that  Love  is  God. 


THE  WHITE  QUEEN 

HIGH  on  her  woodland  throne 
The  beautiful  White  Queen  ! 
White  clouds  over  her  blown  ; 
White  may-blossom  flown 
To  her  gentle  lap,  in  a  bower 
Of  tender  hawthorn  green. 
But  whiter  than  cloud  or  flower 
Her  brow,  and  the  quiet  sheen 
Of  her  maiden  soul,  and  the  power 
Of  her  beauty  pure  and  serene. 


THE  FIRE-FLAME! 

SUNBEAMS  from  the  warm  blue  sky 
Seek  on  earth  a  warmer  hue, 
Where  the  woodland-sanctuary 
Flames  with  living  blue. 

Glancing  light  and  wayward  shade 
Frolic  through  the  dappled  trees, 
Weaving  o'er  the  woodland-glade 
Fitful  harmonies ; 

Till  they  meet  the  blue  of  eyes 
Fuller  yet  of  wilful  glee, 
Livelier  with  swift  surprise 
And  daring  raillery. 

Yet  are  all  her  lightsome  games 
But  the  holiday-attire 
Of  her  heart,  elusive  flames 
From  a  soul  of  fire. 


ALFRED  HAYES, 


BLACK  MAGIC 

OWLS  upon  the  roof  thatch,  hoot, 
and  croon,  and  claw, 
Hooded  eyes  are  peering 

from  the  wide  dark  door ; 
Whisperings  in  the  wainscot, 

wailings  on  the  stair, 
And  there's  blue  flame  flickering 
from  the  warlock's  lair. 

Grip  your  vervain  tighter,  for 

the  windows  glimmer  red, 
Red  with  hungry  fire,  hark  ! 

oh,  hark  !  the  wakened  dead, 
Narrow  lipped  and  blind  eyed, 

ghosts  of  long  ago, 
The  Hand  of  Glory  lighting  them 

fine  tapers  all  arow. 

Fly  !  ere  panic  clutch  thee  by  the 

throat  and  by  the  hair  ! 
Fly  !  before  you're  palsied  by  the] 

backward  spoken  prayer ! 
Ere  the  grinning  witches  cluster 

thick  as  bees  around  a  skep, 
And  drag  you  helpless, 

shuddering  o'er  their 

red  door  step.  BERNARD  SLEIGH. 

IN  THE  GRASS 

LEAVES  of  the  buttercup  fine  as  silk, 
Golden  buds,  and  sceptred  fruit, 
Clover  blossom  white  as  milk 
And  insect  myriads,  small  and  mute. 

Flowering  grass  stems  tall  and  slim, 

With  a  million  emerald  bladed  spears, 
One  white  daisy  bud  closed  and  prim 

Shadowy  stalked  where  a  spider  steers. 

An  amethyst  fly  in  a  celandine  cup, 

Its  eyes  two  specks  of  silver  flame, 
Calls  to  its  mate,  "  Come  up,  come  up, 

Here's  the  top  o'  the  world,  and  the  limit  of  fame." 

BERNARD  SLEIGH. 
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SONNET 

THE  old  white  horse  that  leans  across  the  gate, 
The  falling  elm-leaves  in  the  furrows  falling, 
The  bee  that  bends  the  harebell  with  its  weight, 
The  homely  ploughman  to  his  horses  calling  : 
These  things  are  shadows.     Are  their  pictures  then 
The  shadows  of  a  shadow  ?     No,  but  glances 
Caught  by  the  minds  of  sudden-sighted  men 
Of  stillness  through  the  fading  ;  in  their  trances 
Time  and  his  shadows  govern  not,  for  they 
Are  precious  clearnesses  to  blind  eyes  given, 
They  reach  beyond  this  realm  of  day  to  day 
Into  the  timeless  commonwealth  of  Heaven. 

OLIVER  W.  F.  LODGE. 


COMPENSATION 

HE  that  by  aid  of  the  adventurous  earth 
Hath  raised  himself  above  these  cloudy  jars, 
And  built  a  Revelling-house  for  grief  and  mirth 
Floored  with  green  turf  and  vaulted  to  the  stars, 
Shall  feel  the  brittleness  of  all  his  doing, 
It  vanishes  like  splendour  from  the  west ; 
Yet  may  he  build  on  hope  of  its  renewing 
And  in  the  glory  of  his  name  be  blest. 
But  he  who  naked  of  the  act  and  power 
By  prayer  and  fasting  striveth  but  to  see, 
Perhaps  at  times  his  sight  may  pierce  the  hour 
And  find  the  stillness  of  the  things  that  flee, 
The  rainbow  firmer  than  the  mountain-walls, 
The  moveless  stream,  the  rose  that  never  falls. 

OLIVER  W.  F.  LODGE. 


OXFORD  STREET 

SO  large  the  scene,  so  mightily  the  living  tide  doth  urge 
Its  flood  about, 
That  on  the  crowd's  unresting  flux  and  tremor  I  emerge 

As  one  steps  out 

Dazed,  on  the  eyry  of  a  cliff,  at  ocean's  radiant  verge 
Shining  without. 
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Thick  as  the  line  of  gliding  trunks  that  flit  on  wooded  shore 

When  one  rides  fleet, 
Men  pass  ;  their  soughing  tread  and  clash  and  cry  make  vague  uproar 

And  gustily  beat 
With  sound  of  forest  wild  in  storm,  but  here  the  strange  notes  pour 

Rhythm  more  sweet. 

Then  to  the  riot's  gleaming  deep  I  press,  and  the  long  day 

Through  sunlit  hours 
In  surge  of  traffic  stand  like  one  who  stems  waves  in  their  play 

And  breaking  showers, 
Foam  on  his  lip,  in  his  tranced  ear  the  chords  that  billows  play 

By  grey  sea- bowers. 

And  stepping  from  the  pageant's  glow,  its  hue  and  shift  and  sound 

And  pulsing  throng, 
I  turn  as  from  a  hall  of  feast  where  still  the  wine  goes  round 

And  rife  is  song. 
But  to  my  soul  the  imaged  pomp  and  echoes  that  resound 

Henceforth  belong. 

OSWALD  H.  DAVIS. 


HOLBORN 

IN  a  fleet  spurt  the  tall  'bus  hies 
To  beetling  gable,  antique  beam, 
Where  under  a  blue  meridian  gleam 
Old  Holborn  smiles  as  if  again 
Will  of  Warwick  from  Stratford  Town 
Had  come  to  life  and  here  set  down 
A  mimic  London  in  the  guise 
Of  his  own  time,  linked  in  the  chain 
Of  the  glittering  courts  of  modern  trade. 
These,  brightly  glazed  from  pier  to  pier, 
With  metals  and  carved  wood  inlaid, 
Facade  and  fretted  cope  uprear. 
Near,  like  ships'  windows,  quaint  lead-lights, 
Enamelled  red  with  shellfish,  glow 
Above  green  ferns.     Through  doors,  in  flights 
Wainscotted  stairways  clamber  slow, 
White  rounds  of  napery  shine  a-row. 
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Down  slanting  flags,  through  a  cool  crypt, 
Staple  Inn  Court,  still  as  a  cave, 
Bides  in  grey  peace.     Its  floor  of  bloom 
Is  like  a  sea-pool's.     No  sound  slipped 
With  me  through  that  hoar  tunnel,  save 
When  louder  roared  the  traffic's  boom 
Like  far  sea  guns  ;  and  as  a  wave 
By  ricochetting  ball  is  ripped, 
The  calm  air  here  was  softly  torn 
By  sounds  from  the  loud  highway  borne. 
The  trees  in  deep  contentment  grow, 
Green  founts  of  an  unwavering  flow  ; 
And  grass  more  brilliant  in  its  sheen 
Than  any  emerald  fire  that's  seen 
Flaking  the  tropic  parrot's  throat 
Flames  on  the  sward  that  fills  the  square. 
Her  pale  cerise  like  a  faint  note 
The  rose  tree  lifts.     But  deepest  there 
Of  any  mood  is  the  grey  sprite 
His  dreaming,  who,  by  ivied  wall, 
By  faded  chambers  frayed  yet  trim, 
By  vault  and  stoneway  bare  and  grim, 
Sits  like  a  minstrel  at  his  Hall 
Ancestral — Time.    To  all  who  fare 
Across  the  flags  and  the  bowed  flight 
Of  steps — the  maiden  suavely  there 
Tripping,  with  modish  hues  aflare, 
The  scholar,  merchant  glossy  dight — 
He  the  long  history  of  these  stones 
With  unremarked  chant  intones. 

The  blow  and  revel  that  he  sings 

Resounded  also  through  yon  grove 

Of  pillared  stone  that  proudly  flings 

Branching  stone  the  street  above. 

The  columns  ranked  in  curving  line 

Part  as  if  there  a  tempest  drove 

Paths  through  great  woods  ;  and  to  them  clings 

As  to  frost-bitten  trunks,  a  fine 

Hoar,  the  grey  rime  of  sapping  years. 

Grave  and  majestical,  with  cast 

Sublime  as  any  forest  vast, 

The  road  by  Holborn  Circus  veers. 
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And  thick  beneath  each  colonnade 

As  clustering  blossom,  many  a  maid 

Flashes  to  view.     Oft  is  displayed 

A  ruddy  mouth,  from  every  peer 

Separate  by  sudden  beauty  sheer 

As  deep  as  differs  the  red  rose 

From  any  other  flower  that  blows. 

And  supple  forms  glide  fragrantly 

With  curves  of  youth  and  chasteness  free. 

Now  is  the  hour  when  homeward  tend 

The  well-clad  ;  and  great  vehicles  wend 

Like  trundled  ordnance.     Then  the  throng, 

As  if  in  panic  mobilised, 

Rushes  in  mustering  troops  along 

To  the  massive  bridge's  shadowy  bend. 

The  drifting  army  grows,  and  Night's  apprised 

Of  the  coming  raid  upon  moon-silver  air. 

Like  a  sound  of  gongs  the  arc  lights  burst  in  flare. 

OSWALD  H.  DAVIS. 


THE  GARDEN 

THEIR  conquest  won,  the  patient  years  retreat 
Across  eternity  with  saddened  tread, 
And  leave  behind  a  hecatomb  of  dead 
To  mourn  the  crumbling  emblems  of  defeat. 
Amid  the  weeds,  where  mossgrown  pathways  meet, 
A  statue  moulders.    Through  the  swooning  hours 
Bees  hum  and  drone  among  the  old-world  flowers 
That  weep  forlorn  about  its  aged  feet. 

But  when  at  night,  between  the  box-trees  tall, 
From  leaf  to  leaf  the  ashen  moonlight  drips, 
Within  the  garden  ghostly  lovers  pace. 
Regret  for  Youth,  long  fled  beyond  recall, 
Swells  in  a  frenzied  dirge  from  bloodless  lips, 
And  wrings  with  pain  each  pale,  despairing  face. 

JAMES  DUCKWORTH  WOOD, 


THE  ORGAN 

On  that  Instrumente  of  Musicke,  the  organ  desygned 
For  the  Glorie  of  Godde  and  the  benefytte  of  man. 

IN  Godde's  hous,  on  Godde's  daies 
Sweete  strains  of  joie  resonde,  « 

Godde's  servaunts  raise  gladde  songes  of  prayes 
With  reveraunce  profonde. 

But  since  oure  efforts,  alle  combyned 

Are  poore,  and  weeke  and  small, 
The  voys,  we  fynd  in  Godde's  stronge  wynd, 

To  lende  its  aide  we  call. 

With  trompe  and  fiddle,  flute  and  bell 

Oure  earlie  parents  chose 
Gladde  songes  to  swell,  theyre  joies  to  tell, 

As  mourn  theyre  passynge  woes. 

But  now  the  organes  solemn  chord 

Joyns  alle  in  unitie. 
In  grande  accorde  we  prayse  the  Lorde 

In  goodlie  harmonic. 

ROSSLYN  BRUCE, 


TO  DAPHNE  ON  BROADWAY 

Souvenir  Romanesque. 

DAPHNE,  do  you  remember  yet 
That  luminous  enchanted  May, 
At  masques  and  mummeries  we  met 

Where  you  played  Princess  Faraway  ? 
Still  gracious,  still  discreetly  gay, 

Your  pastel  consecrates  my  wall : 
Through  reveries  of  half-regret 

Your  quaintly  cadenced  measures  fall. 

Daphne,  do  you  remember  still 
Our  eve  of  high  artistic  troth  ? — 

You  caught  a  strange  alluring  trill 
By  overswearing  oath  on  oath — 
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We  pledged  we  would  be  wondrous  both 

As  Juliet  and  Romeo, 
Till  any  other  playhouse  thrill 

Were  but  a  modish  raree-show. 

Daphne,  do  you  remember  now 

Our  solemn  ritual  of  play — 
My  Perfect  Tone,  your  Perfect  Bow  ? 

Your  vaulted  room  in  rose  and  grey, 
A  sanctuary  from  outer  day, 

Where  we  designed  by  chastened  light 
Imperishably  to  endow 

My  perished  Comedy  of  Night  ? 

Ah,  Daphne,  you  and  I  are  tares  : 

We  shrivel  near  the  sacred  flame  .  ;  . 
Not  all  the  alchemy  of  prayers 

Transmutes  to  gold  my  leaden  name, 
At  playhouses  I  praise  and  blame, 

A  foolish  chronicler  of  fools  : 
And  you,  the  flower  of  Broadway  players, 

Flourish  by  breaking  all  our  rules. 

R.  CROMPTON  RHODES. 


LITTORAL 

I  HAVE  promised  my  dear  the  inanimate  silence  :   the  quiet 
That  questions  the  spirit  where  comfortless  seas  stretch  serenely  : 
Where  the  vagrant  gull's  abrupt  scream  of  staccato  derision 
Punctuates  the  wide  calm :   where  the  casual  lapse  of  the  years  is. 

I  have  promised  the  stormy  duress  of  the  wanton  sou'wester  : 
The  terrible  anguish  of  cold,  and  the  slant  of  the  steep  wind 
That  thrums  the  strong  bass  of  the  sea  on  a  deep  fundamental 
And  sets  the  white-water  awhirl  in  prodigious  fantasias. 

Thereto  I  have  added  a  half-hope  of  sunshine  all  day  long, 
Gilding  the  infinite  beach  to  a  shrill  gold,  outvying 
The  treasure  of  dawn  and  fire  and  autochthonous  passion  ; 
And  the  sad  pearl  of  loneliness,  too,  I  have  promised . . .  well, 
promised. 

H.  R.  BARBOR. 


MY  LADY 

MY  Lady  sighs,  and  smiles,  and  sighs, 
My  Lady  hath  the  violets'  eyes, 
In  April  woodlands  nestling. 
The  sunshine  dwells  amidst  her  hair, 
Betwixt  the  lights  and  shadows  rare, 
A  golden  Springtime  guestling. 

My  Lady  pouts,  and  frets,  and  pouts, 
Long  grasses  drooping  in  the  droughts, 
Beseech  her  swift  relenting. 
But  ere  the  tender  lilac  bloom 
Hath  time  to  wither  in  the  gloom, 
She  smileth  sweet  repenting. 

My  Lady  sings,  and  speaks,  and  sings, 
Larks  still  their  golden  quiverings, 
To  catch  her  honeyed  sweetness. 
An  Echo  maiden  listening  there 
Repeats  her  to  the  amorous  air 
In  envying  completeness. 

My  Lady  frowns,  and  glooms,  and  frowns, 
The  whirling  West  wind  floods  the  downs, 
And  dims  the  gorse's  glamour. 
But  when  her  smiles  return  again, 
The  birds  in  every  brake  and  fen 
Make  heart  rejoicing  clamour. 

My  Lady  weeps,  and  droops,  and  weeps, 
Gold  daffodils  among  the  steeps, 
Bewail  her  tender  grieving. 
Tall  cowslips  fail  upon  the  leas, 
Primroses  fade  beneath  the  trees, 
Her  weariness  receiving. 

My  Lady  smiles,  and  sighs,  and  smiles, 
My  Lady's  loveliness  beguiles 
Her  shadow-sunny  musing. 
All  hearts  attend  her  vagaries, 
My  Lady  hath  the  violets'  eyes, 
And  name  of  April's  choosing. 

ISABEL  CHASE  RUDLAND. 
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THIS  YEAR 

THIS  year,  though  all  the  hills  and  all  the  vales 
Are  resonant  with  the  thousand  tongues  of  Spring, 
For  me  there  is  no  joy  in  anything, 
Nor  health,  nor  fragrance  in  the  swelling  gales. 
The  orchard  trees  shake  masses  of  frail  bloom 
O'er  long,  lush  grasses  where  the  shadows  stray, 
Dimming  the  whiteness  of  the  daisy-way, 
And  weaving  violets  an  azure  gloom. 

This  year,  though  all  the  woods  and  all  the  trees 
Exhale  a  spiritual  radiance  manifest, 
The  multiplying  griefs  within  my  breast 
Have  darkened  all  my  outward  vision  sees. 
For  me,  ah  !  not  for  me,  the  beeches'  sheen, 
The  passionate  purple  of  the  lilac's  spires, 
The  bowed  laburnam's  golden  drooping  fires, 
And  all  the  glory  of  the  woodland  scene. 

This  year,  though  all  the  starry  hosts  of  heaven 
Paint  luminous  the  golden  nights  of  May, 
Their  ardent  splendours  wing  no  shafted  ray 
The  darkness  of  my  spirit's  grief  to  leaven. 
Finds  pleading  echo  in  my  anguished  heart 
Alone,  the  moon- tranced  nightingale's  refrain, 
Of  all  the  songs  of  all  the  feathered  train 
That  throng  Spring's  pathways  to  perform  His  part. 

This  year,  though  all  the  vales  and  all  the  hills 
Are  clothed  with  visible  majesty  and  grace, 
My  heart  is  wearying  for  a  vanished  face, 
And  sound  more  dear  than  silver-falling  rills. 
Too  sad  the  songs  and  scents  and  blossomings  free, 
The  curious-woven  tapestry  of  Spring, 
To  one  who  hath  no  joy  in  anything, 
Whose  heart  lies  desolate,  bereft  of  Thee. 

ISABEL  CHASE  RUDLAND. 
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LA  GRANDE  DOULEUR  DBS  VOYAGEURS 
LOINTAINS  .  .  . 

I  VOYAGED  far  into  a  country  strange, 
New,  and  unknown  to  all  men.     There  I  sought 
The  flower  of  knowledge,  that  long  ages  wrought 
Miraculously  fair  ;  far  from  the  range 
Of  the  world's  turgid  race,  on  a  lone  isle 
In  an  ethereal  ocean,  it  was  placed, 
With  mystic  love  and  sweet  joy  interlaced  : 
Nor  pain,  nor  sorrow  knew  its  secret  aisle. 

Mad,  stupid  gods  of  evil  stayed  my  path ; 
Forms  of  inhuman  flesh,  with  wistful  eyes 
Set  deep  in  tearful  faces,  whispered  lies  ; 
I  combated  and  beat  them  down  in  wrath. 

I  found  the  Flower,  I  plucked  it,  and  it  died. 
And  dolorous  I  was,  that  I  should  mar 
So  ill,  so  fair  a  thing.     I  hastened  far, 
And  swiftly,  flying  whence  all  Beauty  cried 
In  desolation  for  a  shamed  flower. 
I  reached  the  shore  of  menace,  and  I  left 
In  peril ;  but  I  cared  not,  for  bereft 
Was  any  hope  in  that  too  mournful  hour. 

I  sailed  back,  till  I  sighted  once  again 
Familiar  land,  and  I  forgot  my  tears.  .  .  . 
But  sometimes  a  low  wind  croons  in  my  ears 
A  distant  song  of  unforgotten  pain.  .  .  . 

PERCIVAL  HINTON. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CANDLE 

I  LIT  my  candle  at  a  Star, 
And  now  with  anxious  care  I  strive 
In  crowded  ways,  in  fickle  airs 
To  keep  the  little  flame  alive. 

The  people  laugh  to  see  me  hold 
My  treasure  with  a  careful  hand, 
"  Thy  faith  is  greater  than  thy  light," 
They  cry — and  do  not  understand. 
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For  sometimes  by  that  flickering  light 
I  see  a  rainbow  throne  on  high. 
And  music,  sweeter  than  all  dreams, 
Comes  floating  down  the  starry  sky. 

So  though  I  walk  in  crowded  ways 
And  Heaven  at  times  seems  very  far, 
No  hand  shall  touch,  no  wind  can  quench 
My  candle  lighted  at  the  Star. 

JESSIE  ARDEN  BRANSON. 

EL  DORADO 

A  GOLDEN  rick-yard  flooded  with  sun 
Shall  be  my  El  Dorado. 

A  yellow  sunset  flickering  bright 
Lighting  the  west  at  fall  of  night. 

A  field  of  buttercups  at  high  noon, 
A  great  round  golden  harvest  moon, 
Pollen  of  lilies,  the  brown  bees'  boon. 

Gorse  abloom  on  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
A  sunflower's  petals,  a  bkckbird's  trill, 
Kingcups  blooming  down  by  the  rill — 
With  these  my  empty  purse  I  would  fill. 

ALISON  FORSTER. 


APRIL 

DAFFODILS  are  blooming  all 
In  among  the  grass, 
From  the  promise  and  the  seed 
Flowers  are  come  to  pass. 
What  is  sorrow,  what  is  Death  ? 
Life  has  breathed,  beneath  his  breath 
All  the  frozen  rills  run  leaping, 
From  the  earth  pale  buds  upcreeping 
Break  from  winter's  mask  of  sleeping, 
Lie  no  more  in  gloom  and  weeping. 
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Joy  alone  has  any  right 
Out  abroad  in  April  light. 
Make  no  more  thy  wintry  moan, 
Weep  not,  weary  heart,  alone. 

GLADYS  RIDGWAY. 


WEATHER-WISE 

WHEN  the  roof  of  night  is  heavy  cloud 
That  shows  no  glint  of  moon  or  star, 
And  the  voice  of  the  wind  is  fierce  and  loud 
And  stinging  missiles  the  raindrops  are, 
Oh,  then  the  snug  fireside  for  me, 
With  a  book  and  a  pipe  for  company  ! 

When  the  sun  is  gone  to  his  gorgeous  bed, 
And  the  moon  gives  twilight  grace  to  stay, 

And  the  voices  of  men  are  quieted, 
And  only  the  breeze  has  much  to  say, 

Oh,  then  the  dappled  lane  for  me, 

With  a  staff  and  a  pipe  for  company  ! 

When  radiant  summer  bathes  the  lea 

In  a  quivering  flood  of  ardent  light, 
And  the  shadow  cast  by  a  leafy  tree 

Allures  the  wanderer's  jaded  sight, 
Oh,  then  a  canopied  bank  for  me, 
With  a  dream  and  a  pipe  for  company  ! 

J.  CARTWRIGHT  FRITH. 


THE  BUTTERCUP 

ONE  flower  there  is  to  poet's  pen 
Almost  unknown 
By  every  path,  in  every  mead 
A  careless  and  uncared-for  weed, 
Self-sown. 
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Yet  none  with  touch  more  free  or  bold 
The  vernal  landscape  paints  with  gold 

So  fair ! 

Lowly — more  fain  for  show  than  use, 
Heedless,  unheeded,  wild,  profuse, 

And  free  as  air. 

The  lowing  herd  avoids — the  very  child 

Disdains  ; 

One  only  friend,  the  all-embracing  scythe, 
Culls  the  frail  bloom  whose  passing  show  made  blithe 

The  laughing  plains. 

Grass  of  the  field,  to-morrow  doomed  to  die 

Unwept — unknown ; 

There's  not  a  flower  that  with  a  smile  more  frank 
Held  its  gold  chalice  to  the  sun,  or  drank 

Its  radiance  deeper  down. 

The  rose  may  canker  and  the  lily  pine  ; 

There  would  be  dole,  I  ween. 
Yet  rose  nor  lily  leave  the  world  so  bare, 
Or  make  the  widowed  fields  so  blank,  as  where 

The  buttercup  hath  been. 

Cuplet  of  burnished  gold  with  sunshine  crowned, 

Thy  lot  be  mine  ; 

To  live  obscurely  happy — but  to  die 
Missed  and  lamented — 'tis  a  destiny 

One  half  divine. 

HOWARD  S.  PEARSON. 

DOWN  IN  THE  GLEN 

TICK-TACK,  tick-tack, 
Down  in  the  glen, 
Little  fairy  bootmaker, 
Where  and  how  and  when 
Do  you  make  the  tiny  boots 
For  the  fairy  men  ? 
Tick-tack,  tick-tack, 
Down  in  the  glen. 
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Tick-tack,  tick-tack, 
Are  they  hard  to  please, 
Little  fairy  bootmaker, 
There  among  the  trees  ? 
Do  you  hold  each  little  shoe 
So — between  your  knees  ? 
Tick-tack,  tick-tack, 
There  among  the  trees. 

Tick-tack,  tick-tack, 
Working  there  in  glee, 
Little  fairy  bootmaker, 
Will  you  make  for  me 
Just  one  little  pair  to  wear, 
When  no  mortals  see  ? 
Tick-tack,  tick-tack, 
Make  a  pair  for  me. 

ALICE  COLLY. 


LOVE'S  PJEAN 

ENGLAND,  I  see  thy  sons  to  battle  throng, 
Fall,  die  in  anguish — born  of  love  divine. 
The  morning  stars  are  silenced  in  their  song, 
Seeing  this  grief  of  thine. 

I  see  them  crouch — disfigured  forms  of  men — 
Unkempt,  soiled,  blood-stained,  but  the  ruddy  wine 
Of  love  and  joy  throbs  in  their  true  hearts  when 
Their  fame  enhances  thine. 

I  share  with  them  a  bullet- riddled  place — 
Narrowed,  unblessed.     But,  while  the  suns  still  shine 
Upon  thy  banners,  I  am  king  of  space 
And  all  the  world  is  mine. 

Each  tedious  moment  brings  an  aching  pain 
And  futile  longing  for  a  glimpse  of  thee. 
Yet,  should  I  never  see  thy  shores  again, 
Thy  love  remains  with  me. 

ALICE  COLLY. 


TO  A  PINE  TREE 

WHAT  shall  I  call  thee,  thou  unconquered  thing, 
As,  wild  to  winds  of  heaven  thou  dost  swing 
Undaunted,  battling  with  the  storm, 

Banner  still  flying  when  the  foe  sinks  down, 
A  temple-spire  in  a  beleaguered  town, 
Imperishable  will  within  thy  form  ? 

High  tower  in  an  aery  sea  of  Time, 
Round  thee  the  songs  of  all  the  seasons  chime  : 
Haven,  thou  shelterest  the  nesting  bird  : 
Listening  lonely  through  the  winter  blast, 
O  fearless  herald,  thou  dost  hear  at  last 
The  trembling  whisper  of  Spring's  first  faint  word. 

HELEN  F.  BANTOCK. 


EVOLUTION 

<(THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN) 

WITHIN  me  lurks  a  spectre  grim. 
I  stand  in  awe  and  dread  of  him, 
This  is  the  spectre  grim  and  dire, 
Who  flings  me  prostrate  in  the  mire. 
In  far-off  prehistoric  time, 
There  crawled  from  out  the  ooxy  slime, 
A  loathsome  thing,  a  thing  of  hate, 
A  sense  of  evils  incarnate, 
For  down  through  all  the  aeons  of  time, 
Has  come  this  monster  of  the  slime. 
All  evil  things  of  ill  repute 
Are  relics  left  us  of  the  brute. 
This  is  my  spectre,  grim  and  dire, 
Who  flings  me  prostrate  in  the  mire, 
But  as  the  ages  come  and  go, 
This  curse  will  ever  fainter  grow, 
This  dreadful  curse,  this  legacy 
Of  Earth,  in  the  days  of  its  infancy. 

W.  KNIGHT. 
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sullen  gun-roll  mutters,  and  the  riot 
JL   Of  battle  dies  as  dusk  comes  dropping  fast 
Her  veil  on  hill  and  valley.     All  is  quiet 
Till  the  brief  night  is  past. 

Now  swinging  up  the  eastern  slope,  Orion, 
A  fierce  joy  glowing  from  each  jewelled  star, 
Exults  to  see  the  age-long  lure  of  Zion 
Lighting  the  fires  of  war. 

The  immortal  hunter,  looking  where  his  lieges, 
Sons  of  the  sword,  his  ancient  weapon  wield, 
Muses  of  far-off  fights,  forgotten  sieges, 
Set  on  this  fateful  field. 

Here  strode  the  Assyrian  spears,  the  swart  Chaldean 
Swarmed  up  this  classic  pass,  this  terraced  hill, 
And  here  the  hosts  of  Israel  raised  their  paean 
The  day  the  sun  stood  still. 

Now  up  the  crumbling  road  that  once  the  Roman 
Wrought  in  the  rock,  from  yet  more  distant  suns, 
Drawn  by  the  deathless  call,  the  English  yeoman 
Hauls  on  his  sleek  grey  guns. 

Ah,  what  dire  curse  decreed  that  yonder  city 
Should  down  the  ages  spur  men  on  to  strife, 
The  place  so  holy  where  the  Man  of  Pity 

Preached  love  the  rule  of  life  ! 
J 

Still  in  man's  breast  in  grapple  never  ending 
The  law  of  love  the  law  of  struggling  meet, 
Christ  and  Orion  for  his  soul  contending 
The  paradox  repeat. 

Still  must  we  ride  the  road  our  fathers  bled  on, 
By  dual  nature  driven  pursue  our  quest, 
Till  on  yon  plain  the  last  great  Armageddon 
Ends  all  and  man  can  rest. 

HUMPHREY  HUMPHREYS, 
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"  For  we  were  nursed,  upon  the  self-same  kill" — LYCIDAS. 

NOVEMBER'S  wizard  wind  around  me  calling, 
Amid  a  murk  of  woodland  shade  and  shine, 
And  meteor-showers  of  forest-leaves  a-falling 
With  tears  as  mute  and  manifold  as  mine  ; 
By  grassy  paths  the  slim,  white  birches  follow, 
And  slender  firs  that  sight  the  distant  wold, 
I  come,  by  many  a  beamy  hill  and  hollow, 
And  smouldering  fire  of  amber,  red,  and  gold, 
To  pillared  aisles  and  russet-floored  recesses 
Of  mossy  eld,  and  grey-green  beechen-bole  ; 
To  rear,  amid  the  intimate  caresses 
Of  such  as  share  the  sunlight  of  the  soul, 
A  little  wayside  song — a  votive  stone — 
A  cross  that  any  dryad  could  condone. 

E.  M.  HOLDEN. 


THE  CLIFFS 

QUICKLY  thro*  the  cornfields,  by  drab,  unlovely  hedges, 
We  ran  to  where  a  ridge  rose,  brown  and  bare, 
peering  down  thro'  meadow-sweet,  plaintain  fringe,  and  sedges, 
We  found  the  sea,  seductive,  basking  there. 

In  the  windy,  sunlit  open  white  and  lissom  ships  passed,  dreaming 
Of  bowery  isles  and  shining  cities  far  away ; 
And,  sidling  down  the  grey  coast,  tawny-yellow  sails  a-gleaming, 
A  fishing  smack  slipped  into  Whitburn  Bay. 

OLIVE  SIMPSON. 
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HERO  AND  LEANDER 

HERO. 

NLY  the  sea  that  breaks  upon  the  shore, 


And  the  grey  Asian  hills,  the  lights 
Of  far  Abydos  and  the  early  stars. 
8l 
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LEANDER. 

My  eyes  are  faint  and  my  last  strength  is  spent, 
I  cannot  see  the  rocks  that  rear  the  tower. 
I  leave  my  dying  kiss 

With  the  wild  waters  that  avert  my  love, 
And  she  shall  find  me  lying  nude  and  dumb 
Upon  the  steep  crags  of  the  Thracian  shore, 
Swayed  by  the  salt  wind  and  the  ocean-swell. 

H.  R.  BLOOR. 


ROMNEY  MARSH 

HERE  once  the  moon  her  legendary  tides 
Led  in  reiterate  phalanx  o'er  the  roods 
Of  marsh,  where  dragonish  and  finny  broods 
Wallowed,  and  glimmering  mackerel  lipped  their  sides ; 
Here  now  the  sun  abides,  and  grass  abides, 
And  lambs  browse  on  the  soundless  solitudes, 
While,  far-off,  roaring  through  the  year's  four  moods, 
Old,  excommunicate  ocean  rides  and  chides. 
So  from  time's  sea,  and  virgin  to  the  stars, 
Is  here  and  there  won  by  the  spirit  of  man 
A  green  eternal  pasture — as  when  first 
The  cataclysmic  heart  of  nature  burst 
Asunder  in  fire,  and  life's  aeonian  wars 
Of  aspiration  toward  a  God  began. 

W.  B.  NICHOLS, 
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appear  in  the  current  POETRY  REVIEW. 

The  next  issue  of  "  Poetry  of  To-Day"  will  be  an  Edinburgh  number. 

Bound  volumes  of  "  Poetry  of  To-Day,  1919,"  an  annual  of  new 
verse,  may  now  be  obtained,  53.  net. 

Conditions  of  the  premium  offer  and  criticism  will  be  found  in  THE 
POETRY  REVIEW. 


PREMIUM  AWARDS  &P  CRITICISM 

TO    MINOR  POETS. 

THE  aspirations  and  regrets,  the  "  divine  despairs "  of  many  of 
us  have  found  a  voice  in  the  Premium  Poem.  It  speaks  of 
"  broken  songs "  that  have  seldom  been  touched  upon  in  poetry,  that 
hive  been  neglected  or  despised  as  futilities,  and  yet  have  cried  out 
for  recognition  for  the  "  high  desire  "  that  was  in  them,  though 
expression  failed.  There  has  been  need  of  a  singer  "  minor " 
enough — perhaps  through  lack  of  seeking  fame — to  be  the  voice  of 
his  vast  company,  and  yet  to  sing  in  accents  of  no  minor  order  ; 
who  has,  perchance,  met  "  the  splendour  of  the  Muse's  eyes." 

The  poem  we  print — Ode  to  the  Minor  Poets ,  by  Helen  Mitcham — 
should  give  to  all  the  sense  that  sympathy  awaits  them  ;  to  some 
the  hope  that  one  day  they  will  indeed  "  shake  the  world  "  with 
song,  and  to  others  the  brave  counsel  to 

"  Come  into  the  common  fields  where  children  play, 
And  taste  the  mellow  fruit  of  quiet  days, 
And  give  to  scorn  the  critics'  little  praise." 

The  second  guinea  is  awarded  to  Joan  Melland  for  two  well- 
written  poems,  The  Phantom  Mail  and  November  Mist;  and  the 
third  is  shared  by  Marjorie  Holmes  (16)  for  her  poem,  7 he  Old 
Woman  ;  Beryl  Carter  for  England ;  and  Angela  Cave  for  two  poems 
of  originality,  The  Actress  and  Oxford.  The  entries  of  Vivienne 
Dayrell,  Edna  Kahla,  and  Barbara  Smythe  are  deserving  of  mention. 

Mayak  :  Va  Victis  is  an  unfavourable  subject  which  most  writers, 
including  yourself,  find  difficult  to  treat  poetically  ;  yet  your  language 
is  pure  and  sonorous,  if  a  little  pompous.  Easter  is  a  pleasant  rhyme, 
but  mediocre. 

Aunt  Kate  :  The  thought  is  good  and  the  language  quite  musical 
in  Vocation^  though  "  slumber's  sleight "  is  a  startling  expression. 
Inter cessional  is  hardly  lucid,  and  contains  strange  turns  of  phrase, 
some  of  them,  such  as  "whir"  in  line  n,  inserted  obviously  for 
the  sake  of  rhyme. 

Margaret  R.  Lindsay :  Your  verse  shows  signs  of  immaturity. 
There  are  technical  faults,  as  the  rhyme  (or  lack  of  it)  of  "  beauty  " 
and  "  mutely,"  and  "  ways  "  and  umbrage."  Also  the  last  line  of 
A  Message  contains  too  many  feet.  Both  poems  lack  ease  and 
naturalness. 

Wendy  :  Your  conception  of  a  river  is  fresh,  quaint,  and  charming. 
The  Old  Woman  is  a  very  pleasing  poem  with  the  magic  of  faery 
in  it.  The  blank  verse  is  light  and  well  written. 

M.  G.  S. :  The  choppy  metre  of  Winchelsea  makes  it  annoying  to 
read.  The  latter  half  of  After  the  Battle  of  Jutland  is  merely  prose 
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cut  into  lengths,  and  there  is  little  music  in  your  verse.  Aim  at  a 
more  flowing  metre. 

Cuchulain  :  The  Celtic  note  of  yearning  sounds  through  both 
poems  and  lends  them  enchantment.  Dalua  possesses  plaintive 
melody,  and  so  does  North  to  South,  which  voices  effectively  the 
emotion  of  the  Celt. 

L.  A.  :  In  Scattered  Roseleaves  "  when  dead  "  and  "  mended  " 
is  an  attempt  at  rhyme  which  approaches  the  ludicrous.  Even  if 
the  rhythm  of  Softly  the  Sea  is  uneven,  it  need  not  be  "  wrong," 
since  there  is  rhythm  there  and  a  certain  musical  sense.  The  word 
"  may  "  is  preferable  from  the  point  of  view  of  euphony.  Fight 
for  the  Community  has  an  unfortunate  refrain,  containing  the  prosaic 
word  "  community."  It  fails,  not  because  of  its  rhythm,  but  because 
of  the  inadequate  treatment  of  a  commonplace  theme.  Long  Ago 
is  the  best  of  your  entries,  the  most  poetic  in  form  and  spirit. 

Gull's  Wing :  (i)  is  not  poetic,  beginning  with  bombastic  apo- 
strophe, and  lapsing  into  prosaic  artificiality  in  the  last  six  lines. 
"  Ark  "  does  not  rhyme  with  "  mart,"  and  the  metre  is  shaky,  as 
may  be  seen  if  one  attempts  to  scan  lines  n  and  13  as  iambic  penta- 
meter, the  usual  sonnet  metre.  Lullaby  is  not  soothing,  in  spite  of 
its  name  ;  and  the  rhymes  "  bud,"  "  dove,"  and  "  creep,"  "  seek," 
are  faulty.  You  should  make  a  study  of  technicalities. 

Anghared  :  Scarlet  and  Steel  has  a  fairly  good  narrative  style ;  it 
is  straightforward  and  vigorous,  but  lacks  individuality.  The  other 
poem  is  correct  as  a  sonnet,  but  contains  little  poetry. 

Jacqueline  :  Individuality  is  the  keynote  of  your  work.  You  have 
a  faculty  for  producing  lilting  verse,  and  your  cadences  are  melodious. 
There  is  charm  in  Oxford,  but  this  is  eclipsed  by  the  strength  and 
vigour  in  The  Actress,  a  poem  of  uncommon  theme.  There  are 
traces  of  immaturity — some  lines  are  not  quite  perfect,  e.g.,  line 
2  of  verse  5 — but  this  fact  does  not  obscure  the  undeniable  promise 
in  your  poems,  which  have  a  living  quality. 

Alma  :  Request  is  musical  and  well  written.  An  Unrecorded 
Friendship  is  a  pleasant  idea  somewhat  awkwardly  expressed.  The 
lines  beginning  "  I  guessed  you  poor  "  are  not  lucid. 

E.  M.  F. :  Mimosa  is  a  pleasant  fantasy  attractively  voiced.  The 
beginning  and  concluding  lines  are  striking. 

Mignonette  :  Both  poems  are  feeble,  neither  poetic  in  form  nor 
musical.  Deaf  and  Dumb  shows  lack  of  musical  sense,  and  the  last 
line  of  each  stanza  is  too  short. 

A.  M.  G.  :  Fear  feelingly  conveys  the  atmosphere  of  horror  and 
panic.  It  is  not  advisable  to  abbreviate  a  word  like  "  becomes  "  ; 
to  anyone  hearing  the  poem  read  the  meaning  would  be  ambiguous. 
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The  last  two  lines  are  good  and  call  up  an  excellent  picture.  The 
Bells  of  Eden  is  suitable  for  a  musical  setting.  It  is  pretty,  but  has 
little  soul. 

Bayard  :  A  Spring  Morning  is  spontaneous  and  seems  the  expression 
of  sincere  feeling.  "  A  bijou  image  "  strikes  a  false  note  ;  do  not  use 
adjectives  of  this  type.  As  an  attempt  in  blank  verse  it  is  creditable 
and  reveals  a  poetic  sense.  The  Black  Prince's  Death  shows  control 
of  metre  and  rhyme.  It  is  straightforward  and  graphic  in  the 
description  of  the  incident  chosen.  (N.B. — The  criticism  fee 
covers  only  two  entries.) 

Alpha  :  The  Water-Musk  is  quite  unmusical  and  awkward  in 
expression.  Though  the  subject  is  original,  the  poem  is  of  the 
"  indifferent "  class.  Before  the  Beautiful  has  approached  nearer 
to  the  poetic,  especially  the  third  verse.  "  Leaps  "  and  "  greets  " 
do  not  rhyme.  The  poem  is  neither  good  nor  bad ;  but  do  not  be 
discouraged. 

Constance  :  Considering  your  age,  the  sonnet  has  some  merit. 
The  last  six  lines  are  best.  In  line  7,  if  the  first  foot  is  intended 
to  be  iambic  like  the  rest,  the  word  "  suggest "  has  to  be  accented 
incorrectly.  This  should  be  avoided. 

Ruth  Verity :  Fog  is  certainly  original;  the  expression  is  forcible  and 
realistic.  After  rings  true,  and  the  thought  is  effectively  presented. 

H.  M. :  That  vision  which  is  the  source  of  true  poetry  and  inspires 
the  language  of  it  pervades  the  Ode  to  the  Minor  Poets.  Further 
criticism  is  superfluous. 

E.  C.  L.  :  Chirp,  Sweet  Birds,  is  not  distinctive.  There  are  no 
definite  faults,  but  no  individuality.  Dreams  is  better,  and  the 
melodious  rhythm  gives  pleasure. 

Jow :  Your  metre  is  faulty.  Pioneers  is  halting  and  awkward, 
and  in  lines  12,  13,  14  the  meaning  is  confused.  Your  treatment  of 
the  theme  of  Profiteers  is  unworthy  of  all  that  is  poetic.  You  are 
not  successful  in  the  light,  satiric  style,  and  verse  3,  line  3,  is 
reprehensible. 

W.  D. :  Your  attempts  are  verse,  not  poetry.  "  She  chatted  to 
me  "  is  often  prosaic  and  almost  doggerel,  and  you  have  chosen  a 
jingling  metre.  But,  since  you  are  a  novice,  persevere ;  for  My 
Kitchen  Clock  shows  an  improvement  and  reveals  slight  promise. 
Note  that  "  stroke  "  does  not  rhyme  with  "  clock." 

Cressida  :  Both  poems  are  good.  The  atmosphere  in  The  Phantom 
Mail  is  cleverly  produced,  as  also  in  November  Mist.  Besides  this, 
your  choice  of  words  is  happy  and  brings  up  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
passing  of  the  coach.  (N.B. — The  criticism  fee  covers  only  two 
entries.) 
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Seeker :  Both  poems  are  delicate  in  fancy  and  expression.  The 
Bird's  Song  is  pleasant  music,  and  the  picture  of  the  clover  fields  is 
artistically  drawn. 

Monk :  Sursum  is  not  perfectly  clear,  owing  to  the  inversions  in 
verse  2.  Such  stanzas  as  the  fifth  are  a  welcome  relief.  In  the 
second  poem  it  is  a  pity  you  have  chosen  as  a  recurring  rhyme- 
word  the  not  very  euphonious  word  "  Bradre." 

Lisbeth  :  The  idea  of  In  Cornwall  is  original,  and  verses  2  and 

3  are   quite   creditable,  though   the   last   two  lines   almost    spoil 
the  poem.     It  would  be  worth  while  expressing  their  idea  differently. 
Tellow  Crocuses  is  uneven  in  metre,  but  the  last  verse  is  pleasing. 

Desmond  :  The  opening  is  not  promising ;  it  is  artificial  and 
verbose.  But  verses  7,  8  and  9  are  different  and  musical.  The 
thought  is  an  original  one  and  voices  the  feelings  of  many.  (The 
Editor  offers  apologies  for  the  use  of  a  wrong  initial.) 

Diana  :  You  have  drawn  an  exquisite  spring  picture,  and  your 
comparison  of  spring  flowers  to  a  baby  is  delightful.  The  rhyming 
4th  and  5th  lines  produce  an  attractive  effect.  (2)  expresses  briefly 
and  effectively  the  idea  that  inspired  you. 

Bianca  :  Romance  is  a  brave  idea  clothed  in  simple  language. 
Do  not  use  valueless  tags  such  as  "  no  doubt "  merely  to  complete 
the  rhyme.  Explanations  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive,  and  verse 

4  is  commonplace. 

Irene  :  The  alliteration  in  Panacea  is  effective.  There  is  not  much 
meaning  in  "  little  lovelinesses."  By  "  sparkle "  do  you  mean 
"  sprinkle  "  ?  7 he  Mother,  1920,  is  a  creditable  sonnet  on  a  trite 
subject,  without  distinctiveness. 

J.  V.  I.  :  Your  imagination  has  run  away  with  you  in  the  lines 
describing  the  snow  as  "merrily,  pensively  drifting  and  roaring." 
"  Perish "  and  "  cherished "  do  not  rhyme.  The  virtue  of  (2) 
lies  in  its  simplicity,  but  it  is  commonplace  and  not  distinguished 
by  any  felicities  of  expression.  In  verse  3,  line  4,  the  metre  is  too 
hurried.  There  is  most  promise  in  Thoughts. 

Philomena :  There  is  poetry  in  your  Daybreak,  a  sense  of  rhythm  and 
a  power  of  creating  an  impression.  The  second  verse  is  particularly 
noteworthy.  You  make  one  feel  rather  than  see  what  you  present. 

Nemo :  A  great  improvement  is  noticeable  this  month.  Though 
some  expressions  are  still  laboured  and  commonplace,  yet  occur 
flashes  of  originality,  as  in  verses  4  and  5  of  Pilgrimage.  Refresh- 
ment  is  creditably  simple  in  style,  though  not  as  poetic  as  the  other. 
Your  entries  are  far  more  hopeful. 

NOTE. — One  competitor,  pen-name  "  Odds,"  omitted  to  append 
name  and  address,  so  no  criticism  can  be  given. 
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SUPERLATIVES : 

THE    POEMS    AND    PAINTINGS   OF    LADY 

DIANA       BRIDGEMAN.  Demy    4to.    boards, 

10/6  net.  (with  eight  colour  plates  and  a  portrait.) 

"  It  is  a  mighty  relief  to  come  across  the  genuine  child  who  is  a  genuine  artist  also. 
Lady  Diana  Bridgeman  is,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  a  poetess  and  artist  of  rare  distinction. 
A  book  of  intrinsic  merit.  The  simplicity  of  the  poems  woven  into  delicate  rhythms  will 
have  a  wide  appeal ;  the  drawings  and  paintings  in  water-colours,  as  delicate  in  technique 
as  they  are  exquisite  in  fancy,  are  pure  joys.  .  .  .  The  pictures  are  more  wonderful  than 
the  poems  in  perfection  of  drawing  and  colouring.  Worthy  of  Edmund  Dulac  or  Arthur 
Rackham.  Sheerly  on  its  own  merits  Poems  and  Paintings  is  the  revelation  of  an 
authentic  wonder-child." — Daily  Express. 

"  It  is  a  real  child  that  speaks  in  these  delicate  verses.  Their  peculiar  worth  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the  intense  life  of  th«"  imagination  is  expressed  directly — not  in 
retrospect — through  a  sensitive  and  completely  adequate  medium.  They  are  messages 
post  haste  from  Fairyland.  There  are  no  boundaries  between*  that  dream  world  and  the 
real  world.  Everything  in  the  latter  is  invested  with  the  sense  of  wonder,  the  feeling  that 
life  is  a  perpetual  miracle.  The  paintings  show  the  same  charming  fancy.  They  are  as 
graceful  and  fragile  as  a  wild  violet." — Daily  News. 

A  new  volume  by  the  author  of  "  David  in  Heaven." 

"SKYLARK    AND  SWALLOW."     By  R.  L  GALES. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Gales  is  one  of  the  very  few  poets  who  have  captured  the  spirit  of  mediaeval 
mysticism.  There  is  no  sense  of  effort  or  affectation  in  his  work.  .  .  .  Innocence  is 
difficult  to  gain  unless  one  has  that  divine,  starry  quality  by  nature,  as  Blake  has  it.  But 
the  poems  of  Mr.  Gales  have  it,  and  very  rarely  is  the  difficult  attaining  allowed  to  appear. 
The  seeming  freedom  of  movement  is  almost  always  unhampered,  and  the  lovely 
audacities  of  word  seem  to  come  on  the  poet's  beckoning." — Observer. 

"  SYMPHONIE  SYMBOLIQUE."  By  EDMUND  JOHN. 

Illustrated    by    STELLA    LANGDALE.       Crown    8vo,    cloth, 
SB.   net. 

"  Of  those  who  died  in  order  that  in  these  postponed  days  it  might  be  possible  to  read 
poetry  in  freedom,  Edmund  John  seems  to  us  to  have  come  nearest  to  great  achievement. 
His  Symphonic  Symbolique,  suggested,  though  not  inspired,  by  Tchaikovsky's  Symphonie 
Pathftique,  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  soul  adventure.  The  subtly  varying  rhythms  and  the 
queer  echoing  cadences  are  adiusted  with  true  craftsman's  skill  to  help  the  imagination 
to  complete  the  artist's  design  and  emphasise  the  clear  utterance  of  his  passion.  He  was 
fortunate,  too,  in  his  illustrator  :  the  drawings  worthily  supplement  the  text." — Spectator. 

"A  TANKARD  OF  ALE."  An  anthology  of  English 
Drinking  Songs  ;  edited  (with  an  introduction)  by  THEODORE 
MAYNARD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

"  Excellent." — G.  K.  CHESTERTON,  in  The  New  Witness. 

"  A  noble  anthology." — ARTHUR  MACHEN,  in  the  Evening  News. 

"  The  best  in  the  language." — J.  C.  SQUIRE,  in  Land  and  Water. 


THREE  PLAYS  by  MABEL  DEARMER  (Don  Quixote,  a 

Romantic  Drama  ;  The  Dreamer,  a  Poetical  Drama  ;  The  Soul 
of  the  World,  a  Mystery  Play),  with  an  introduction  by 
STEPHEN  GWYNN,  M.P.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

"  A  worthy  memorial  to  a  woman  who  sacrificed  all  for  the  ideal  that  glows  in  these 
pages." — Liverpool  Post. 
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